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PREFACE 



Two hundred and seventy-four Oregon districts took part in 343 Title 1, ESEA funded 
projects in FY 1974. This report is compiled fronn project evaluations submitted by these 
participating LEAs. 

Title I does appear to be helping educationally disadvantaged students: 

• Sixty percent of the districts report changes in the:r regular instructional programs as a 
result of dissemination from Title I projects, 

• Districts report that the majority of Title I students fully achieve district performance 
objectives. 

• The small subsamples of achievement data indicate that Title I students make cognitive 
gains of 1 to 1.3 months in grade-level achievement for each month of instruct on. 

This report has been compiled by Barbara Hunt, Evaluator & Planner, Division of 
Compensatory Education. It is hoped it will provide information to the districts for 
improving their projects and pinpoint areas that require assistance from the Oregon 
Department of Education. If you have questions about this Title I evaluation, pkase 
contact Fred Buehling, Coordinator of Title I, or Doctor Hunt. 



Donald E. Egge 
Deputy Superintendent 
Elementary/Secondary Education 
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BASIC INFORMATION 



A. School District Participation in Title I, Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 

1. Participating School Districts. 

In 1973-74, 274 of the 339 school districts in 
Oregon took part in Title I, ESEA funded efforts to 
provide a concentration of resources for educationally 
disadvantaged students. About one-fifth of the 
participating districts (50 out of 274) pooled their 
allocations to form 13 cooperative projects.* (See 
Chart 1J 

The FY 74 or 1973-74 school year was the first full 
year in which 1970 census data became a part of the 
formula for determining school district Title I 
allocations. For FY 75, the 1974-75 school year, Title 
I allocations again will be based on 1970 census dota. 
However, the FY 75 allocation formula has been 
greatly changed. One change is the use of the 
Orshansky Index, or "poor index," rather than the 
count of children from families earning $2,000 per 
year or less. This has increased the Oregon count from 
19,583 children to 53,953 "poor" children. Whether 
this increase in eligible children results in increased 
funding for the state depends on the level of funding 
determined by Congress. Estimates of full fundincj 
would increase Oregon Title I funding from 
S 1 1 ,000,000 to S 1 7,000,000 per annum. 

2. Non-Participating School Districts. 

Sixty-five Oregon school districts did not participate 
in Title I projects during 1973-74: 8 had no Title I 
allocation; 53 did not apply for their allocations; and 4 
did not complete negotiations for an approved project, 
(See Chart 1.) 

The 8 districts with no Titip I allocation were 
located in areas where there are no "formula children." 
This formula determines maximum basic grants to local 
school districts under TlJe I, ESEA for a given fiscal 
year; it is based on the number of children in low 
income families that reside in each district, determintu 
by: (1) the number of children in institutions for the 
neglected and delinquent; (2) the number of children 
in foster homes; (3) the federal census figures for 
children in families with an annual income of 52,000 
or less; and (4) the number of children In families 
receiving $2,000 or more each year from Aid to 
Families with Depe ident Children (AFDC). 

Last year (FY ;'3) nearly half of the districts that 
did not make use of their Title I allocations wou^d have 
received less than $500. This year (FY 74) nearly half 

• Two of these districts divided their Title I funds between 
cooperative and independent projects. 



of the districts that did not use their Title I funds had 
allocations of from $2,000 to over $5,000. Data on the 
size of allocation for these eligible, but 
nonparticipating, districts follows: 

Number of Number of 



Size of Allocation 


Districts 


Districts 




FY 73 


FY 74 


Less th?n SbOO 


17 


5 


$500 - $999 


6 


11 


$1000 -$1999 


7 


11 


$2000-34999 


6 


15 


Over $5000 


2 


11 


Total eligible, but 






nonparticipating, districts 


38 


53 



B. Types of Title I Projects in Oregon 

During 1973-74, there were 343 Title I projects in 
Oregon, located in 288 of Oregon's 339 school 
districts. These projects are classified as follows: 



Title I, ESEA Projects in Oregon by Type 



FY 


FY 


FY 


72 


73 


74 


Regular Term Projects 262 


241 


226 


Summer Term Projects 132 


84 


88 


Cooperative Projects 




13 


Projects in Institutions for 






Neglected and Delinquent Children 






Funded Through Districts 


19 


16 


TOTAL PROJECTS 394 


344 


343 



Because summer projects tend to be different from 
regular school year projects, regular and summer term 
data are tabulated separately in this re^iort. 

Thirteen of the 343 Title I projects are cooperative 
efforts involving 50 local districts (? 14 cooperating 
on a single project). Geography, smjil allocations, 
and/or similarity of educational needs p»ompt districts 
to organize cooperative effort. 

The 16 projects at institutions for neglected and 
delinquent children are considered separately in this 
report, because iheir objectives differ from most 
regular and summer term projects in school district.-. 
The Portland school district is considered separately in 
this report, because it has a large cor^centration of 
funds and participants in a relatively smaM number of 
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projects. The sever. 1 itle I projects in Portlafid drew 
25% of the Title I funds. 21% of the regular term 
participation in oublic schools, and 37% of the summer 
term participation. 

C. A Description of the Report Sample. 

1. Characteristics of the Sample. 

Data for this report was compiled and tabulated 
from a stratified random sampling of the project data 
completed by district project personnel and returned 
to the Oregon Department of Education. The sample is 
selected from 12 stratified categories for Title I 
projects. These categories are defined by two charact'jr- 
istics: (1) the student population within each distMCt; 
and (2) the geographic location of the district. The 
sample has been stratified in order to: facilitate 
analysis of the data; note the trends relating to district 
size and location; and provide for a fair representation 
of districts in the sample. 



Student population figures are based on the esti- 
mated resident average daily membership (ADMr) for 
each district. The ADMr figures are stratified into four 
categories: (1) 1 to 499 ADMr; (2) 500 to 999 ADMr; 
(3) 1000 to 2999 ADMr; and (4) 3000 and over ADMr. 

Geographic locations are stratified into the four 
categories frequently used in Oregon statistics: 
( 1) Eastern Oregon; (2) Western Oregon 
(3) metropolitan areas; and (4) Portland. The division 
between Eastern and Western Oregon is the Cascade 
Mountain Range. The metropolitan strata include 
school districts in Multnomah, Washington and 
Clackamas counties. The Portland stratum allows for 
the separation of the state's largest school district (117 
schools, 61,185 ADMr) from the rest of the report 
sample. (See Chart 2.) 

School districts participating in Title I are cate- 
gorized according to sample stratification in Chart 3, 
which also shows the distribution of summer and 
regular term projects. The 16 Title I projects in 



CHART 1 

Participation of Oregon School Districts 
in Title I, ESEA, FY 1973 and 1974 

Participating School Districts FY 1973 FY 1974 

Districts with one or more projects 231 224 

Districts participnring in cooperative projects'* 57 50 

288 274 

Non-Participating School Districts 

Districts with no allocation 1 1 8 

Districts that made no application 38 53 

Districts with uncompleted applications 2 4 

51 65 

TOTAL OREGON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 339 339 

*FY 1973-57 districts formed 15 cooperative projects. 
FY 1974-50 districts formed 13 cooperative projects. 
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Portland). 



academic or skill areas. 



The 33 1/3% and 50% sample sizes were selected, 
because they guarantee at least 30 projects in each 
term's sample, a number which could be used as a valid 
statistical sample if desired A larger percentage was 
also used for summer projects, because they are smaller 
in number and reflect more educational diversity than 
regular term projects. 

In order to avoid distortion of the report sample, 
data from the relatively large Portland school district is 
presented separately in this report and represents 100% 
of their Title I projects. Data from the 16 projects in 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children is 
also separated and reported in total. Report data does 
not Include state institutions for neglected and delin- 
quent children (MacLaren, Hillcrest, and Wynne 
Watts). 

District Project 

Needs Goals 

Assessment 



D. A Survey ot Information Contained in This Report. 

1. Sources of Information. 

Title I evaluation reports from school districts and 
records of the Oregon Department of Education are 
the main sources of information for this report. 
Evaluation reports are completed by district personnel 
and returned to the State Title I Office within 30 days 
after the project terminates. The evaluation instru- 
ment, developed by the state office in cooperation 
with local districts, collects both f3valuative and 
descriptive information. (See Appendix I.) The diagram 
below shows the framework for Title I evaluation that 
is built into application and evaluation procedures: 

Measures: Results: 

1. Performance Gain 

2. Standardized Scores 
tests 



Performance 
Objectives 

1. Conditions 

2. Performance 

3. Expectations 



2. Analysis of the Sample. 

The stratified sample in this ref:)Ort provides a 
proportionate representation of Title I districts ac- 
cording to size and location. The school districts in the 
sample enroll 223,961 students or 49% of the total 
ADMr in Oregon, of which an estimated 30,000 are 
student participants in Title I projects. 

The Wei>tern strata have the largest number of Title 
I projects and participating school districts. The area 
includes many small suburban and rural school districts 
in the Willamette Valley and on the Oregon coast, as 
well as larger districts in the urban areas of Eugene, 
Springfield, Salem, and Corvallis. 

The Eastern strata represent the largest geographic 
area in the sample, with the lowest population density. 
Consequently, the Eastern sample contains the largest 
proportion of small school districts (75% with ADMr 
less than 1000). 

The metropolitan strata reflects the proximity of 
Portland to the three metropolitan counties in the 
proportion of large districts it contains (25% ADMr 
over 3000). However, the size of these counties and the 
nature of their geography are such that an equal 
number of small school districts (ADMr under 500) is 
represented in the metropolitan strata. 



2. Types of Information. 

The major categories of information in this report 
are: (1) the relationship of Title I projects to educa- 
tional priorities of the State Board of Education; 

(2) attainment of student performance objectives; 

(3) gains in student achievement (including the rela- 
tionship of achievement to student potential); 

(4) statistics on student participation, project person- 
nel and community involvement; and (5) basic federal 
funding and district expenditure data. 

Most evaluative and descriptive information in this 
report has been quantified, tabulated and presented in 
the form of graphs. A statistical analysis of the data has 
not been done. Data from regular and summer term 
projects are compiled separately and plotted on the 
same graph to allow for comparisons. 

Further explanation of the five information cate- 
gories and their limitations appear below. 

3. Relationship of Title I Projects to State Educa- 
tional Priorities. 
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Foi the second consuiuitivt? y*'". Titli? I fV-»td is 
diialyiiud in rokuion to insti LH.tional piioiitii.'S u, tluj 
Oregon Board of Education and the educational 
objectives of the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion.* Chart 4, "Hierarcfiy of Educational Objectives." 
presents these priorities and objectives, as well as the 
number of Title I projects in various instructiorial 
areas. Analysis of Title I data according to state 
tjjanning statements provides a basis for determining 
whether or not tducation of the disadvantaged in the 
State of Oregon is a fragmented educational effort 
localized at the district level, or an educational effort 
integrated into a state-recognized (jian of good 
education for all children in the state. 

4. Attainment of Student Performance Objectives. 

Project goals and performance objectives, designed 
to meet the assessed needs of educationally disadvan- 
taged children in the district, are written by district 
j)ersonnel as they define their project. Goals outline 
the general aims of the project; performance objectives 
describe student accomplishments that can be 
measured. Performance objectives include; (Dthe 
conditions under which the student performs; (2) the 
performance required of the student to demonstrate 
achievement; arid (3) the expectations for the level of 
proficiency demonstrating achievement of the objec- 
tive. 

Performance objectives vary considerably through- 
out the state because they are written to meet the 
assessed needs of disadvantaged students in the individ- 
ual school districts. The value of data on the attain- 
ment of performance objectives is limited because 
many of these objectives are poorly written and are not 
sufficiently specifrc to provide a measure of student 
achievement. At times, on the other hand, objectives 
are so specific it is difficult to categorize them for 
state-level reporting. 

5. Gains in Student Achievement. 

Student achievement data is provided by stand- 
ardized achievement and subject matter tests, und by 
nonstandard measures ?..ch as case studies, teacher- 
made tests and teacher observations. The standardizeo 



test scores validate the district reports on the attain 
merit of district performance objectives; they also 
measure pre^ project and [30st-project performance, and 
achievement gains (or losses) for individual students. 

One additional dimension is [)rovided by Title I 
project teachers' ratings of student potentiul on a 
five-point scale: low, low-average, average, fiigh- 
uveiage, and high. This Information is tabulated Into 
three categories in thus report (low, average, and high) 
and related to the academic growth of Title! students. 

Student achievement data is the most difficult to 
corpplle. Because many different types of tests are used 
by ind vidua! districts, samples from similar tests are 
too small to justify statewide generalizations. Data on 
\ne and post-testing is sometimes Invalid because 
districts have used different test instruments for each 
testing session, or because translenc students have 
missed one of the testing sessions. Further, the 
recording of scores is not consistent; although grade 
level scores are rec^uested, a varrety of different kinds 
of scores are reported, making It difficult to tabulate 
results. An additional problem is that some test 
instruments do not relate to performance objectives for 
the project. 

6. Statistics on Student Participation, Project Per- 
sonnel and Community Involvement. 

Basic statistical information in this rej^ort includes: 

(1) the number of project students according to break- 
downs of public, nonpublic, regular term, summer 
term, subject area and support service participation; 

(2) the number and type of project personnel and 
in-service programs; and (3) information about local 
advisory committees, dissemination of project infor- 
matiori, and local contributloris to Title I programs. 

7. Basic Federal Funding and District Expenditure 
Data. 

Basic federal furiding figures include the total 
Oregon appropriatlorr and allocations to each district, 
based on the current distribution formula. Information 
on district expenditure Is obtained from state office 
business records, and district re[30rts of exf)endlture3 
(primarily program [personnel salaries). 



'Sve ' Drynity and Worth," j planning sratyment of the 
Djvibiori of Ccrnp£?r»s;irorv Education, Oregon D^.'partment of 
Education. 1970. 
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EVALUATION OF TITLE I PROGRAMS 



Criteria for Title I program planning, project 
approval, technical assistance, and for measuring pro- 
gress of Title I programs are derived from the following 
sources: 

1. Title I, ESEA law, regulations and guidelines. 

2. Instructional priorities of the Oregon Board of 
Education. 

3. LEA assessment of the educational needs of 
disadvantaged students. 

4. Educational goals of the Division of Compensa- 
tory Education. 

Awareness and acceptance of these guidelines pro- 
mote the concept that education for disadvantaged 
students in Oregon is not a fragmented local district 
effort, but is integrated into a state-recognized plan of 
good education for all Oregon students. 

A. The Relationship of Title I, ESEA projects to State 
Educational Priorities. 

The purpose of Title I, ESEA, "to expand and 
improve. ..educational programs by various means 
which contribute to meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children,"* is sup- 
ported by many priorities of the State Board of 
Education (SBE) and the Division of Compensatory 
Education. AM Title I projects relate directly to the 
SBE priority to "expand opportunities for learners 
with unique educational needs." Other SBE priorities 
and aligned Compensatory Education objectives are 
presented in Chart 5, with a count of corresponding 
Title I projects and components. 

SBE and Division of Componsatory Education 
priorities are not always comparable. For example, one 
SBE priority ("emphasized the fourth 'R', responsi- 
bility") is not a specific Compensatory Education 
objective, although It is an underlying concept in many 
Title I projects. 

There were 62 Title I preschool projects in FY 
1974, more than the 44 in FY 1972 and 29 in FY 
1973. These projects provide a substantial thrust in 
"improving early childhood and primary education" 
for disadvantaged students. 

The main thrust of Title I in Oregon may be 
interpreted as improvement of primary education since 
50% of students enrolled are in kindergarten and the 
primary grades. Instructional emphasis at this level 
appears to be on increasing reading proficiency and 
continuity of basic skill development. From 1972 to 
1973, the number of project components that focus on 
language arts and basic skills almost doubled, while the 



number of reading projects showed a slight decrease. 

FY 1974 projects report continued language arts 
emphasis and appear to be identifying reading skills as 
a prime component. Of the 143 language arts projects, 
66 involved reading skills. Therefore, 216 projects 
concerned themselves with reading skills, 150 projects 
attending to basic reading skills and 66 projects with 
reading skills as a part of language arts. 

Far fewer projects identified their program as a 
basic skills project, 17 in FY 1974 compared with 95 
In FY 1973. However, using a basic skills definition of 
reading, language arts and mathematics, the skills were 
taught but under more specific headings. For instance, 
math projects numbered 56 in 1974 contrasting with 5 
in 1973, 

Although 50% of the students enrolled in Title I 
projects were primary and kindergarten children, 86 
projects served high school students Grades 9-12 while 
163 projects served Grades 7-9, junior high students. 

Indicators of improved instructional and manage- 
ment practices arc the number of projects reporting 
new or improved instructional methods and manage- 
ment practices, and new hiring or improved utilization 
of personnel. Many of the indicators reported are 
nationally recognized as supportive to educationally 
disadvantaged students and have been tabulated in 
Oregon Title I projects for the first time in FY 1973. 
Staff training relates to improved instruction and is a 
strong component of Title I, with 153 projects 
conducting in-service sessions. All Title I projects 
employing aides are required to plan in-service. 

The small number of Title I projects that reflect the 
SBE priority to expand career education (related to the 
Compensatory Education objective to improve 
curriculum) showed a slight increase from 1972 to 
1973 and again from 1973 to 1974. Parent councils are 
required for all Title I projects; they apply to both the 
SBE management-related priority to close the com- 
munication gap and the Compensatory Education 
objective to improve school-community relations. 

B. Attainment of Student Performance Objectives. 

Title I instructional programs are evaluated by 
relating student achievement data (primarily gain 
scores) to student performance objectives written in 
the project applications. These objectives are written 
by district personnel following an assessment of the 
district's educationally disadvantaged students and the 
selection of project participants. In the final project 
evaluation, districts report the number of children who 
accomplished these objectives as specified success 
levels: (l)high (100% success); (2) average (75-99% 



•"Guidelines for Title I, ESEA," Oregon Board of Education, 
1974. p. 1. 
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are inconsistent with the needs assessment; (b) the 
terminology used for performance objectives may vary 
among individual districts, making it difficult to 
categorize and tabulate similar results; and (c) partici- 
pants are sometimes selected for reasons that are 
inconsistent with the assessed needs and performance 
objectives of the project. 

a. Informal discussion with Title I personnel across 
the state has revealed conflicting and/or diverse inter- 
pretations of the "needs assessment" requirement for 
Title I projects. Some districts contract with educa- 
tional research organizations for their needs assess- 
ment, often resulting in sophisticated assessments of 
needs in specific skill areas; other districts may adopt 
national or state determinations of need, whether or 
not they pertain to the local district; still other districts 
may determine educational r, ; consulting various 
sources-the judgment of tea^- • and administrators, 
achievement test scores, report card marks, and paren- 
tal observations and judgments. During 1973-74, HEW 
auditors questioned the needs assessments of two 
Oregon districts with Title I reading programs, because 
their achievement test scores were lower in math than 
in reading. Similar questions might be asked in other 
districts. 

In an effort to interpret the concefjt of needs 
assessment, the Division of Compensatory Education 
has encouraged districts to develop a broad-based 
approach involving teachers, students, parents, commu- 
nity members, and administrators and using data from 
achievement tests, report cards, student self- 
assessment, and other pertinent information. This 
interpretation of needs assessment appears congruent 
with USOE Program Guide 44. 

Throughout FY 74 a task force of local Oregon 
Title I project people defined and delineated needs 
assessment and presented three suggested needs assess- 
ment instruments and processes at the Title I Spring 
Workshops. Following this presentation district person- 
nel were asked to volunteer to serve on a Statewide 
Needs Assessment Committee to work throughout FY 
75. 

b. In order to analyze the attainment of student 
performance objectives on a statewide basis, the 
objectives for each district must be classified Into 
activity categories. Because of inconsistency in the 
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Achievement measurement in the affective area poses a 
difficult problem, however. 

c. In some instances the selection of children to 
participate in the project was not valid and tended to 
skew the data. Children whose pretest scores failed to 
indicate disadvantage in the subject area were Included 
in the project anyway. An intensive follow-up by the 
State Title I Office revealed that children often were 
selected for the project because of ';ome other need. 
These districts have been reminded to set performance 
objectives for need; however, they cite the difficulty In 
finding assessment instruments In the areas of actual 
need. For instance, several reading projects are pri- 
marily concerned with improving student self-concept 
and/or attitudes, but project personnel felt instruments 
measuring self-concept and attitudes were not valid. 
Other areas of student need assessed by the districts 
were parent response and/or support for the school 
program, and interpersonal student skills. Districts 
appeared to feel that although their objectives are 
valid, the available measurement Instruments m these 
areas are not valid; often they measure achievement in 
an academic area rather than the assessed need. 

2. Interpretation of the Data, Chart 6. 

Performance objectives for all Title I projects are 
classified by type in Chart 6. The classification system 
for performance objectives was suggested by the newly 
adopted minimum graduation requirements and the 
hierarchy of educational objectives presented in 
Cf jrt4. Further information on categories for per- 
formance objectives and components of Instructional 
programs may be found In Appendix II (A Taxonomy 
of Oregon Basic Education). 

Reading appears to be the assessed educational need 
of most educationally disadvantaged students in Ore- 
gon. Improvement of reading skills is an aim of 310 
separate projects, according to the following break- 
down: 150 projects for reading alone, involving more 
than 20,000 students; 17 basic skills projects; and 143 
language arts and/or communication skills projects. Of 
these 143 projects, 77 concentrated on the broad 
langauge arts area, and 66 projects supplemented 
language arts with reading skills. Three language arts 
projects are bilingual for Spanish and Russian-speaking 
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Career Component : 



Present staff will often refer students there for special- 



ERIC 



children. ThrbS prnifjcts for Indian children are clas- 
sified in the basic Vk!.; rirea. 

Chart 6 shows the percentage of students achieving 
high, average and low success levels on district perform- 
ance objectives for both regular and summer terms in 
FY 1974, 1973 and 1972. For FY 1974, districts 
report that the majority of students achieved at the 
high (100%) success level. FY 1974 summer terni 
projects reported a range of 45 to 89% of the students 
at the high success level. In regular term projects, 29 to 
81% of the students attained the 100% level, a range 
somewhat lower than for summer projects. In one area, 
language arts, 51% of the students performed at the 
average level and only 29% at the high level. Perform- 
ance objectives for the three areas of mental health, 
physical health and behavioral change were not 
represented in the FY 1974 summer sample, and 
behavioral change objectives were not reported in the 
regular school year sample. This contrasts with [pre- 
vious years (1972) when more than 2500 students were 
tallied in that category. 

Attainment at the high success level by a majority 
of Title I students may appear to be an incredible 
performance for disadvantaged students. However, if 
project people are really attuned to student needs and 
have set realistic objectives for student performance, it 
is quite conceivable that students will, and should, 
perform at a high success level. Individual district 
reports varied in their determinations of student 
success and in many instances commented on whether 
or not the performance objectives were realistic. Often 
these comments related to the need for setting more 
astute performance objectives. 

The greater percentage of student success in summer 
than in regular term projects may relate to a number of 
variables. During 1974, as in 1973, summer term 
enrollment was less than one-fourth of regular term 
enrollment, providing a smaller population fronn which 
to draw the sample; however, the stratified random 
sample from which data has been diawn should control 
for this. An analysis of summer project reports and 
informal discussions with teachers suggest that summer 
programs may be more flexible and diverse, and are 
met with greater enthusiasm by teachers. Summer 
programs appear to be integrated around several needs 
of students; regular term programs may be more 
fragmented because of the confines of class scheduling. 

A number of summer programs m?'Je use of varied 
environments, scheduling classes at camp sites, relating 
field trips to core topics, and generally providing a 
more informal atmosphere. Summer classes were gener- 
ally smaller, with a lower student-teacher ratio. One 
factor may or may not be significant-summer school 
personnel tend to be chiefly credentialed teachers, 
while regular term programs are staffed chiefly by 
aides. 



C. Student Achievement in Academic and Affective 
Areas. 

The success of individual students in Title I projects 
is measured by standardized instruments, achievement 
tests, and subject matter tests selected by districts as 
appropriate measures of student growth in relation to 
student performance objectives written by district 
personnel. In their final evaluations, districts report 
pre-test, post-test, and gain scores for each studetU; 
these scores validate district reports of student succesi, 
levels on performance obj'jctives. 

Achievement data has been collected from a sub- 
sample of the sample, since the entire sample ha^J yoc? 
diverse a collection of tests and methods of r'?porting 
scores to make compilation feasible. Analysis of 
student achievement data has been limited to simple 
representation of the range of grade level gain scores 
reported in the subsample; there is no attempt to draw 
general conclusions or predict student scores beyond 
r.he subsample. Achievement scores for Portland pro- 
jects are compiled separately. 

The validity of achievement scores for statewide 
reporting is limited because Oregon does not have a 
uniform testing progra.n which would produce compar- 
able data. On the other hand, a state-adopted testing 
program might not be sufficiently versatile to measure 
the iiverse areas specified in district performance 
objectives. Other factors which limit the use of 
achievement data follow: 

1. Many types of tests are used: 15 different 
achievement tests were used for the 71 regular 
term projects in the sample, and 15 different 
tests for the 44 summer projects (including 
Portland). 

2. Some schools use different pre- and post-tests. 

3. Some schools fail to administer an achievement 
test. 

4. Test data may be reported incorrectly. 



Achievement test gain scores for both regular and 
summer terms are represented on interquartile graphs. 
Charts V and 13. Interquartile graphs illustrate gain 
scores o^ the middle 50 percent of the children in the 
subsample. This approach eliminates the extreme cases 
at either the high or low ends of the achievement scale, 
focusing on the median range of scores. Scores for the 
interquartile graphs are derived from the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Test, the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test, and the Jastak Wide Range Achievement 
Test and are compiled according to tvo factors: 

1. Grade levels (primary, intermediate, and upper). 

2. School estimate of student learning potential 
. (low, average, or high). 
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Achievement Tests Most 
Frequently Used in the Regular 
Term Sample of 71 Projects 

California Acnievemenl Test 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
Durr(?ll-Sullivan Readinij Achievement Test 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 
Gray Oral Reading Test 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
Jastak Wide Range Achievement Test 
McMenemy Measure of Reading Ability 
Metropolitan Achievenieril Test 
Metropolitan R eadiness Test 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
Portland Elementary School Math Tesl 
Screening Test of Academic Readiness 
SRA Achievement Series 
Stanford Achievement Test 



Achievement data for Porvia;jd P'.ib'wc Scliools is 
[);e3ented -paratt.'ly from ihe'^v. interciu-rtilf^ iMcjphv 

1. Regular Term Achit'vemtMU, Chjft 7. 

d. Title! Projects Excluding Portland. 

The interciuartile graphs ihov Una gain scores on 
the Gates-MacGinitie Readintj Test ranged from 4 
months to 3.7 years. In all instances the students 
perform in relation to their predicted potential. Upper 
grade children with both average and high potentials 
show a gain of from 1.9 to 3.7 years for 9 months of 
instruction at the upper limit of the interquartile range. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test scores show student 
achievement gains from 2 months to 2.4 years; 
howevf?r, these gains are not always consistent with the 
low, average, and high potential designations. Primary 
children with both low and average potenital show a 
maximum growth of 1.2 years for 9 months instruc- 
tion. Intermediate children with average [^otenti.al show 
a maximum gain of 1.9 years for the term, while high 
potential children scored a month lower at 1.8 years. 

Gains in Stanford Achievement Test scores are 
consistent with the low, average, and high potential 
groupmgs at both primary and intermediate levels. 
Gains range from 4 months to 3.1 years for the regular 
term. The high potential group of intermediate grade 
students show high gain scores of 1.0 to 3.1 years, with 
a median of 1 .9 years. 

b. Portland Projects. 

Portland Public Schools write, operate and evaluate 
different Title I projects in each of their three areas 



during the regular school year dnd in the summer 
months. 

Projects in all three areas follow Title I quidelines 
and usually focus on the basic skills of reaamg, math 
and language arts. However, instruction, testing and 
methods of analysis for evaluation vary in the three 
areas, much the same way school districts across the 
state vary one from another. 

Project evaluators in Portland Areas I, h and III are 
in many instances attempting to inif^rove evaluation 
techniques to better measure growth of Title I children 
and have developed evaluation designs which produce 
data that are not easily collected into one set of scores, 
etc. The data is summarized sef^arately by area and 
should be read with the following information in mind: 

o Area I data is reported in grade level scores with 
weighted means. Data is collected and analyzed 
in accordance with their [philosophy of func- 
tional level testing. 

o As noted earlier, interquartile graphs (Chart 10) 
refjresent the distribution of reading and math 
scores for students Grades 3, 5, 7. Chart 10a, 
showing mean standard scores, is also included. 

For the second year Area II has collected and 
analyzed data pertaining to student growth and 
[Predicted student performance. Graph 11 relates 
the results of this analysis. 

o Area III data is reported as Area III standard 
scores which are called "P scores" and have been 
nonned on Area ill population. School by school 
comparisons for the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school 
years were presented and have been summarized 
for this report. 

Conclusions reached by Portland Area I evaluators in 
analysis of their jDrogram objectives and student gain 
scores are quoted as follows: 

Grades 1 and 2-". ..It is evident that more effort is 
needed to increase the reading progress of more 
students. Thirty-three jjercent of the total number 
of students achieved the goal leaving 66 percent of 
the students with less than .7 year's growth." 

Grades 3-8-'The (reading) objective predicted an 
average growth of .7 grade ecjuivalent years, ... the 
gam varied from .6 to 1,4 years with <i weighted area 
mean of ,9 years which is above the stated objective. 
Fifty-six percent of the total number of students 
cich":eved the objective with percent failing to 
achieve .7 grade ecjuivalent years. "^ 

The math objective predicted a gain of .7 grade 
equivalent years in math skills. "Five of the schools 
showed dn average gain of .7 grade equivalent years 
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CHART 7 

Interquartile* Ranges of Test Scores for Students Identifecl as 
Having Low, Average and High Learning Potentials, Regular Term 
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objectives was missed by both high schools. . . ."^ 

"...the prediction was for 1.0 grade equivalent 
years average gain in arithmetic skills. The mean. . . 
was .3 year's growth which is short of the 
objective.**^ 

Area III 

Selected project objectives and pertinent achieve- 
ment data from Portland Public Schools Area III 
projects is reported as follows: 

Objective 3: Project participants in grades 3-8 will 
attain a standard score in reading equal to that 
obtained during the previous year. 

Results: ". . .it can be said that the reading objec- 
tive in grades 3, 5 and 7 was achieved."^ 

Objective 4: As a result of participating in a special 
math program emphasizing individual instruction: 
Project participants grades 3-8 will attain a standard 
score in arithmetic skills of computation, problem 
solving and concepts equal to that obtained during 
the previous school year. 



reports. 

2. Summer Term Achievement, Chart 13. 

The interquartile graph for summer term (Chart 13) 
shows smaller ranges of student gain scores than the 
regular term graph. Summer projects usually run from 
two to eight weeks, while regular term programs run 
from 18 to 36 weeks and for shorter daily instruction 
periods. 

Achievement gains in Gates-MacGinitie Reading 
Test scores ranged from -.2 (two months loss) to a gain 
of 1 .5 years. Primary and intermediate students show a 
similar range in achievement gains except for high 
potential students at the intermediate level whose gain 
was 9 to 17 months greater. Again, the scores are 
totally consistent with the low, average, and high 
potential designations. 

Metropolitan Achievement Test gain scores ranged 
from -4 to 9 months. The ranges are similar in all grade 
level groups with the greatest range in the low 
intermediate group. Jastak Wide Range Achievement 
Test gain scores show ranges from -2 to .7 months and 
are in no instance consistent with low, average and 
higher potential designations. 



Reading 



CHART 9 

Number of Students Achieving High, Average, 
and Low Success Levels on Performance Objectives, 
Portland Area I 



Mathematics 
Hi. Av- 



Grades 


Hi. 


Av. 


Low 


N 


1 and 2 


77 


66 


89 


232 


3-8 


357 


70 


213 


640 


9-12 


174 


30 


228 


432 



267 
51 



59 
12 



Low 



205 
166 



N 



531 
229 



N = Number of students tested, 

1 Area I Disadvantaged Child Evaluation Report 1972-73, 
School District No. I, Pctland, OR, P.3 

2 Pages 6-7. 18 

3 Page 1 0, 

4 Page 13. 2 ^ 



5 Page 15. 

6 Page 17. 

a Area Mi Disadvantaged Child Evaluation Report 1973-74, 
School District No. 1, Portland, OR, p. 7. 



CHART 10 



Standard 
Scores 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 
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Interquartile Ranges of Math and Reading Scores 
for Students Grades 3, 5, and 7 
Portland Area II 
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CHART 10a 




N and Mean Standard Score for 
Reading and Math Grades 3, 5, and 7 
Portland Area II 
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N=156 
X=42.71 


Math 


N=139 
X=44.27 


N=154 
X=44.7& 


N=157 
X=43.87 
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CHART n.i 
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3. Summary. 

Achievement scores from the limited sLibsample of 
Title I projects show that student grade level gains 
ranged from approximately 1 to 2 months for every 
month in regular term programs. Summer term pro- 
grams show 1.5 to 3.0 months grade level gain for each 
month of instruction. 

Students at all grade levels (primary, intermediate, 
and upper) show achievement gains in Title I programs 
within exception of Jastak Wide Range Achievement 
Scores. There seems to be a consistent pattern within 
tests or across tests to indicate that children perform 



according to their estimated ability potential. The 
regular term Gates, Stanford and Metropolitan Tests 
and the? summer term Gates Test record exceptionally 
large gains for students in the upper grades. 

D. Projects in Institutions for Neglected and 
Delinquent Children. 

A total of 22 Institutions for neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children were funded by Title I through 
18 local school districts. FY 74 allocations for these 22 
institutions totaled $59,282. Thirteen of the grants 
were $2,500 or less; 8 were $2.501 -$5,000; and one 
was over 85,000. 
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CHART 12 



Student Achievement Data 
Portland Public Schools 
Area III 



Reading 


Grades 


1972-73 




1973-74 




Change 




N 


X 


N 


X 




3 


454 


47.1 


441 


49.1 


2.0 


5 


431 


45.9 


419 


46.1 


+.2 


7 


356 


46.6 


395 


45.8 


-.6 




1,241 




1,255 







Math 



Grades 




1972-73 


1973-74 






N 


X 


N 


X 


Change 


3 


Computation 


459 


49.7 


445 


49.6 


+.2 




Problem Solving 


442 


47.7 


445 


47.8 


+.1 




Concepts 


440 


48.8 


445 


46.8 


-2.0 


5 


Computation 


432 


47.9 


419 


47 


-.9 




Problem Solving 


429 


46.1 


419 


46.2 


+.1 




Concepts 


425 


46.0 


419 


46.5 


+.5 


7 


Computation 


370 


45.3 


395 


46.6 


+ 1.3 




Problem Solving 


368 


45.6 


395 


46.6 


+ 1.0 




Concepts 


365 


45.5 


395 


45.1 


-.4 
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CHART 13 



Interquartile* Ranges of Test Scores for Students Identified as 
Having Low, Average and High Learning Potentials, Summer Term 



*Middle 50% of Title I students tested. 
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L=Low potential 
A=Average potential 
H=High potential 



In these 22 institutions tht-re were 16 Title I 
projects with 5 of the 16 projects located in the 
Portland metropolitan area. Participants totaled 250 in 
all projects. The number of participants is distorted, 
however, by the high turnover in some institutions. 
Approximately 80 percent of the participants were in 
Grades 7-12 with the median at Grade 9. 

In addition to the 22 institutions funded through 
LEA's there are eleven institutions for neglected, 
dependent and delinquent children funded through 
Children's Services Division. Eight of these institutions 
were transferred to Children's Services Division from 
local education agencies by act of the 1973 State 
Legislature. The remaining three-MacLaren, Hillcrest 
and Wynn ■ Watts— continue to be funded through 
Children's StMvices Division as in previous years. 

These eleven institutions reported 808 children and 
were allocated $299,126 for FY 1974. 

E. Corrections. 

Adult correctional institutions were admitted to 
Title I funding in March of the FY 1973 funding year, 
for educationally disadvantaged youth, under 21 years 
of age, in adult correctional institutions. Oregon 
identified eligible youth in the three correctional 
facilities and allocated $77,624 in FY 1 974. 



OREGON CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 

Project Goals and Performance: 

A. Develop attainable career goals for each student. 

1. Through couns^.-ling, instruction, a Career Informa- 
tion System outlet, etc., provide career awareness to 
the total eligible population, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to explore the world of work; making a 
choice of careers; developing knowledge, under- 
standing and the ability to synthesize the compe- 
tencies needed to achieve success in a meaningful 
career. 

2. Following assessment orientatior^ instruction and 
counseling, individual career goals will be esta- 
blished and mutudlly agreed upon by staff and 
client. Negotiated intermediate objectives, i.e., 
completion of GED, satisfactory performance in 
specified vocational training, will demonstrate 
achievement. Each individual's plan, fiis inter- 
mediate objectives, his current activitif.'S and his 
accomplishments will be reviewed and evaluated by 
project staff at least every three months. 

B. Motivate and assist each student to attain his highest 
level of academic, vocational, and social and 
economic development. 
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1. Following appropriate counseling and instruction, 
those residents scoring below 5.0 on a standardized 
test will achieve a fifth grade level or better within a 
period of four months after entrance in the pro- 
gram. 

7. Ninety percent of those residents testing betv.^en a 
5.1 and 8.0 grade level will attain a 8.5 grade level 
within six months after entry into the program. 

3. Seventy-five percent of those resident testing 8.0 or 
better will attain a GED certificate of equivalency 
of an Adult High School Diploma within six months 
after entry into the program. 

Program Description: 

The Oregon Correctional Institution is a closed 
correctional unit for first time offenders who have 
committed a violent or a nonviolent felony. There are 
some 485 boys and men up to 26 years of age in this 
institution with the average age being about 20. There 
are 295 eligible for Title I involvement; however, they 
are budgeted for 260. $77,000 was allocated for the 
program last year. 

This program is unique in that learning center areas 
have been set up in the library; a person can be 
involved with reading, math, science or other educa- 
tional needs in one area with one teacher who is 
interested in one particular field. Most of the young 
men involved have been triple dropouts, and individual 
attention in helping them to be successful in their first 
learning experience under the program is most impor- 
tant. A battery of psychological tests is given to each 
person on admissions so tfiat academic needs can be 
definitely assessed. 

Family involvement is limited until the person is 
ready for discharge. Their vocational training section 
was most impressive and obviously well run and 
successful. 

In view of this center the whole experience was 
based on rehabilitating the young men so that they can 
be productive members of the society. 1 he impression 
of the Center did not show a feeling of punitiveness as 
much as trying to help change directions and behavior 
patterns of misguided young people. 

Description of Title I Instructional and Service 
Activities provided. 

The Corrections Division proposes to contract for 
counseling and instructional services from Chemeketa 
Community College, establish a learning center at OSCI 
based upon assessment, evaluation and design [provided 
by Northwest Regional computer-based teletypewriter 
terminal at OSCI to augment staff activities in devel- 
oping career goals and plans for each non-high school 
resident under the age of 21. 
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Career Component : 

Three or four Career Counselors weru employed the 
first two to three months of the project to screen and 
assess the needs of the present 343 target population. 
By evaluating current test results and staff reports and 
by conducting group orientation and individual coun- 
seling, they will develop a viable program with each 
potential participant, outlining educational/career 
awareness goals and strategieb which can be reiilistically 
attained by the client. Ninety-five percent of these 
clients should agree to the plan developed with 
apportionate number participating in the Learning 
Center to achieve stated goals and objectives. 

1 1 is anticipated that the time spent on each 
assessment would be 2-3 hours with an additional hour 
every 90 days for follow-up. By use of the Career 
Information System, the time spent might be reduced 
as participants can acquire much career development 
information by individually operating the terminal. 

One or two counselors will be retrained for twelve 
months for follow-up and intake counseling. Approxi- 
mately 240 (20 per month) new commitments under 
age 21 are received each year and assessment, plan 
development, etc., resources must be available as an 
open-entry activity. 

After an individual's career plan is mutually agreed 
upon by the student with project staff and approved 
by his Unit Team and the institution Review Commit- 
tee, he will be assigned to the activity which will 
accomplish his first objective; i.e., learning center, 
academic school, vocational training, MDTA individual 
referral, education release, work release, VTD training, 
etc. 

Learning Center Component: 

A Learning Center at OSCl will be planned, 
designed and developed with the assistance of North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory. Individualized 
programmed instructional materials which are career 
oriented or multidisciplinary will be screened, eval- 
uated and recommended by NWREL for our educa- 
tionally deprived young adults. 

The learning resource center will be a multimedia, 
mutimodel and multilevel communications skills 
system that is specifically designed for use by the 
undereducated or uneducated adult offender who is 
unable to function effectively in school or in the 
working world. A systems approach is to be developed 
which will combine audiovisual and instrument tech- 
nifjues with a variety of printed materials in inter- 
dependent, interlocking cycles of instruction designed 
to facilitate the accomplishment of learning. Subject 
content for lessons will be selected or written to meet 
the academic, vocational, social and cultural needs of 
this population. 

Most eligible students will utilize the learning center 
as it will supplement the ongoing education programs. 



Present staff will often refer students there for speciaF- 
ized, additional or individual instruction. However, 
most referrals will result from implementation of each 
student's career development plan and the prescription 
mutually prepared by the student and his counselor. 

Two or three teachers will be employed to operate 
the center, prepare programmed materials and conduct 
classroom instruction following the initial assessment 
and plan development period. They will be assisted by 
three paraprofessionals who will tutor individuals, 
operate equipment, obtain materials for students, 
coordinate the center and school library activities, 
duplicate lessons, etc. 

A portion of this program that is unique and will 
probably produce significantly better results than 
otherwise, is the payment of a stipend, upon the 
approval of the superintendent, to those clients who 
enter an educational program, maintain successful 
attendance and progress and finally, who complete the 
program. The payments planned are 25 cents per day 
with the potential of advancing to 50 cents per day on 
demonstrating the necessary qualities of initiative, 
progress and achievement. 



Personnel Training: 

In-Service Education for Title I Staff Members. 

All Corrections Division direct service staff are 
required to attend 80 hours of preservice training and 
orientation and 20 hours of in-service annual training, 
conducted by the Division. No Title I funds are 
budgeted for this training. Specialized in-service train- 
ing, i. e., participation in workshops, conferences, 
seminars, etc., which relate to teaching in a correc- 
tional setting, will be provided when the need is 
indicated. 

The following stuff is required to accomplish the 
project goals: 

A. One Teacher II (50% Project Director, 50% Coun- 
selor). 

B. 2.5-3 Teacher I. Two of these teachers will be 
experienced at operating a Learning Center. The 0.5 
• 1.0 position will provide Art, Music, Drama, etc., 
instruction/activity. 

C. 3-4 FTE Career Counselors for the first three 
months. 

D. Three Teacher Aides. 



These staff or their FTE services will be contracted 
through Chemeketa Community College. 
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Because the learning center wfil supplement all 
existing academic and vocational programs, the present 
teachers in correctional institutions will require in- 
service training to (1) more effectively utilize the new 
resource and (2) to plan and prepare programmed 
materials in their subject speciality which would 
become part of the center's library. A workshop for 
correctional educators from Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Alaska, sponsored by Region X will provide 
overall information. A subsequent workshop in Salem 
will address the specifics of program design, photo- 
graphy, slide preparation, dubbing, etc. 

Results: 

Results will be compiled in June 1975. 
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SELECTED PROJECT DATA 



A. Student Participation in Title I: Charts 14, 14a, 15. 

In FY 1974, a total of 2' ,557 Oregon students were 
enrolled in Title I projeuts for the regular term and 
8.644 for the summer term. An unduplicated count for 
the year is not available because some students were 
enrolled in both regular and summer term projects. 

Chart 14 bltovvs thar Title I in Oregon predomin- 
antly enrolls students from the primary grades. Peak 
enrollment occurs in the first four grades, with a steady 
decline in enrollment from Grade 5 through high 
school. Public school enrollment in primary grades 
(excluding Portland) is distributt'd as follows for the 
regular term: 15% in Grade 2; 15% in Grade 1; and 
14"o in Grade 3. Summer term enrollment is most 
highly concentrated in Grade 1 (14%), with 16% in 
Grade 2 and 15% in Grade 3. Both regular and summer 
terms enrolled 10-12% fourth graders in Title I 
programs. In FY 1972, by contrast, the largest percent- 
age of Title I students for both regular and summer 
terms was in the second grade. 

The breakdown of Portland's Title I enrollment 
differs slightly from that of the rest of the state. 
Enrollment percentages are more evenly distributed in 
the elementary grades with 7 to 10% of the children in 
each grade, levels 1 through and including Grade 9. 
This contrasts with the statewide concentration of 
enrollment in Grades 1-4. 

High school grade comparisons, Portland and state- 
wide, are similar with the exception of 10th grade. Ten 
percent of Portland Title I students are 10th graders, 
both regular school year and summer, as compared to 
2-5% statewide enrollment. 

Nonf)ublic school enrollment in Grades 1-9, with 
the majority of students enrolled in the first four 
grades. Peak enrollment occurs in Grade 2 (46%) for 
summer term projects and Grade 4 (23%). (See Chart 
15.) 

B. Percent of Students in Major Instructional Areas: 
Charts 16, 16a, 17. 

Many Titip I students participated in more than one 
instructional area and have been counted more than 
once. A larger percentage of summer term students 
participate in more than one instructional area than 
regular term students. In Portland Title I projects, 
participation in more than one instructional area is 
especially high, with 71% or more of the students 
participating in at least three instructional areas during 
the regular term, and four areas during the summer 
term. Because of the mutliple participation in instruc- 
tional areas by single students, the total percentage of 
participating students reported on the charts will not 
total 100. 
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•Note: Percentages in FY 1973 and FY 1974 reports are not 
directly comparable. FY 1974 support services percentages 
were figured on the basts of the total population served by 
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In FY 1974, regular term projects (excluding 
Portland) enrolled a total of 96% of Title I public 
school students in reading (89%), and language arts 
(9%). Math enrollment jumped from 5% in FY 1973 to 
18% in FY 1974. Enrollment in all other instructional 
areas was 10% or less, as follows: 7% in cultural 
enrichment activities, 2% in vocational education, and 
4% in preschool. (See Chart 16.) 

Portland enrollment over three-fourths of their Title 
I public school students in each of three areas— 90% in 
reading, 52% in language arts, and 78% in math/ 
science, with about 26% in cultural enrichment 
activities. These percentages include the high rate of 
student participation in more than one instructional 
area. (See Chart 16a.) 

Summer term projects ( excluding Portland) enrolled 
79% of Title I public school students in reading and 
language arts, in contrast to 96% in regular term 
projects. Other instructional areas with relatively high 
summer term enrollment in FY 1974 are: 24% in 
math/science; 13% in cultural enrichment; and 5% in 
"other" activities. 

Portland enrolled a high percentage of Title I 
Summer students in the three basic skill areas of 
reading (93%), language arts (48%), and math/science 
(78%). Other major concentrations of Portland summer 
enrollment were 29% in cultural enrichment and 3% in 
the "other" category. Again, these percentages reflect 
the high rate of student participation in more than one 
instructional area. 

The majority of nonpublic Title I students were 
involved in the instructional area of reading, both 
summer and regular term. (See Chart 17.) During the 
summer term, 39% of nonpublic Title I students were 
enrolled in physical education activities; however, this 
percent is deceptive considering an N of 86 in that 
category. Both regular and summer terms decreased 
their enrollment in language arts from FY 1973 to FY 
1974. Cultural enrichment activities dropped in 
summer and increased during the regular term from FY 
1973 to FY 1974. 

C. Percent of Students Receiving Support Services: 
Charts 18, 18a, 19. 

The percentage of Title I public school students 
receiving support services through FY 1974 regular 
term projects is most highly concentrated in the areas 
of transportation (4%) and food (5%). (See Chart 18.) 
The remaining support services assisted about 1-6% of 
the students. A comparison of FY 1973 and FY 1974 
data for the regular term reveals that food, social work, 
and transportation remain the support services most 
often budgeted for Title I students/ 

Title I. FY 1973 percentages were based on the small 
percentage of the total Title I population that received Title I 
support services. 
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CHART 18A 

Percent of Public and Nonpublic School Students Receiving Support Services, Portland 




"Community agent services 



Percent 



CHART 18B 

Percent of Students K-12 Grade Levels Receiving Support Services 
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In the summer term, the percentage of Title I public 
school students receiving support services is highest in 
the areas of transportation (13%), social work (2%), 
guidance counseling (4%) . 

Portland students received Title I fufided supfDort 
services as do other public school students. The most 
important support service for Portland's regular term 
projects is social work, serving 6% of participating 
students, with additional support in guidance counsel- 
ing (5%), and food services (7%). Community ngent 
services (7%) were primary summer term support 
services. (See Chart 18a.) 

Nonpublic students in regular term projects mainly 
receive social work services (13%), and psychological 
services. Summer term support services were not 
compiled for FY 1974. (See Chart 18aJ 

Chart 18b shows regular term support services 
highest for preschool and kindergarten stirdents and 
twelfth graders. Summer school SLtp[3ort services 
focused on students in Grades 2, 3, 4 and 10. 

Chart 19 shows the percent of nonpublic school 
students receiving support statewide, 

D. Expenditures in Instructional Areas: Charts 20, 20a, 
21. 

Instructional activities for public school students in 
FY 1974, received $5,868,160 in Title I funds 
(excluding Portland). Chart 20 shows the distribution 
of expenditures in the following instructional areas: 
79% for reading, 3% for language arts, 6-22% for math, 

2- 7% for each of the remaining instructional areas, and 

3- 4% for the "other" category. Projects in FY 1973 
spent nearly 8% more in reading than in FY 1973, and 

4- 14% more in math. Projects SfDent far less in the 
"other" category than in the previous year, decreasing 
from 16% to 4%. 

Expenditures for summer term Title I instructional 
programs increased from $592,603 in FY 1973 to 
$686,186 in FY 1974 (excluding Portland). This 
increase still remained far below the 31,276,438 spent 
in FY 1972, The distribution of funds according to 
instructional areas is: 59% for reading, 3% for language 
arts, 22% for math/science (up from 9% in FY 1973), 
7% for preschool activities, and 3% for cultural 
enrichment activities. The "other" category enrolled 
only 3% of siimmer term Title I students. 

Portland spent $1,281,075 on regular term Title I 
instruction, with 4Vn for reading, 17% for language 
arts, 26% for math cience, and 1-5% distributed in 
other areas. Portland's summer term projects spent 
34% of $139,986 'or instruction in reading, 21% for 
language arts, 30% in math/science, 5% in cultural 
enrichment activities, and the rest in other ar^ (See 
Chart 20a.) 

Title I instructional expenditures for nonpublic 
school students are distributed in the same four areas 
for both regular and summer terms. In the regular 



term, 98% of the $119,297 was spent for reading/ 
language arts instruction, 3% for math/science, 9% for 
physical education (other), and 1% for cultural enrich- 
ment activities. In the summer term, 86% of $9,750 
was spent on reading/language arts, 3% for math/ 
science, 9% for "other." (See Chart 21.) 



E. Expenditures for Support Services: Charts 22, 22a, 
23. 

Support services constitute about 5-6% of the total 
reported expenditures for Title I in FY 1974. Regular 
term expenditures of $322,396 for public school Title 
I students (excluding Portland) were primarily for 
social work (31%) and guidance counseling (33%). The 
remaining 36% of expenditirres are primarily for 
transportation (8%), medical services (10%), and food 
(14%) with the remaining 4% in other services. Support 
services for the summer term cost $47,080 in FY 1974, 
distributed primarily for transportation (48%), food 
(14%), and guidance counseling (27%), with 1-9% 
distributed among other areas. (See Chart 22.) 

Portland's main support service ex[3enditures are for 
social workers and guidance counselors. Regular term 
spending for Portland's Title I support services totals 
$76,527 and only $7,467 for the summer term. About 
56% of both regular and 12% of summer term 
expenditures were for social work services, with an 
additional 41% for guidance counseling during the 
regular term. Food services were 12% of support 
service expenditures in the summer term. A curriculuc^ 
project tabulated under "other" expended 76% of the 
summer term supfjort monies. (See Chart 22a.) 

Portland nonpublic school students received a total 
of 35,002 in support services in the regular tei m with 
none listed in the summer term. Regular term spending 
was for social work (62%), and psychological services 
(38%). The highest summer expenditure was for social 
work (62%). (See Chart 22a.) 

Statewide nonpublic students received $11,378 in 
regular term support services and $1,454 for summer 
term. Regii' term expenditures were in two major 
services: guic.dnce counseling (22%) and medical care (a 
whc-pping 78%). Summer term funds wnre mainly 
distributed among attendance services (21%), library 
(24%), transportation (38%), medical (8%) and food 
(6%). 

F. Personnel Employed with Title I Funds: Charts 24, 
24a, 25. 

The main types of / hool personnel emfjioyed with 
Title i funds are u^'acher aides and elementary teachers. 
Over half of the Title I personnel were aides in the 
regulai term, closely followed by elementary teachers 
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CHART 25 

Teacher and Teacher Aide In-service for Title I Projects 



Regular School Year. Summer School 




Common Modes of Instruction 

1. On-the-job training. 

2. Workshops 

3. Aide visitations 

4. College credit coursework 



Regular 

In-service 

Yes 

No 



1974 
71% 

29'. 



1973 

67.1% 

32.9% 



1972 

63% 

37% 



Summer 

In-service 

Yes 

No 



1974 1973 1972 
56.25% 55.2% 62.22% 
43.75% 44.8% 37.78% 



Afl Portland Projects report 
in-service for Title I personnel. 
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CHART 26 
Community Involvement 

Composition of Local Parent Councils 



Regular School Year 




*N's are Weighted Estimates 



EKLC 



Summer 




'*Does not include Portland 

1,252 members in local parent councils 

for summer programs. 



Summer 



1974 


1973 


1972 


64.02% 


61.7% 


53.93% 


15.58% 


18.8% 


22.93% 


13.42% 


12.1% 


12.10% 


6.95% 


7.4% 


11.04% 


*N = 834 
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CHART 27 

Percent of LEAs That Have Changed or Altered the 
Regular Instructional Program as a Result of Title I 



Regular School Year Summer 




*Types of program changes: 



1. More individualized instruction 

2. Increased testing 

3. More referrals 

4. New methods of I nstruction 



Longitudinal Data 



Regular School Year 




Summer School Year 


1974 


1973 


1972 


1974 


1973 


1972 


Changed programs 51% 


60.4% 


48.52% 


45.71% 


60.9% 


20.60% 


No change 49% 


30.8% 


29.41% 


54.28% 


33.3% 


17.52% 


No comment 


8.8% 


22.07% 




5.8% 


61.88% 
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CHART 28 
Percent of School Districts 
That Have Absorbed Title I Program Costs into Local Budget, 
Freeing Federal Funds for New Title I Projects 



Regular School Year Summer 




Longitudinal Comparisons 



Regular School Year 




Summer School Year 


1974 1973 


1972 


1974 


1973 


1972 


Yes 18.33% 10.8% 
No 81.66% 77.9% 
No Comment -- 11.3% 


7.35% 
64.70% 
27.95% 


6.25% 
93.75% 


18.4% 
75.9% 
5.7% 


3.09% 
28.86% 
68.05% 
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Tigures are not available for summer term, (See Chart 
24J 

Portland reflects the same pattern as other school 
districts, except that they employed a higher percent- 
age of secondary teachers in both regular and summer 
terms, Portland also employed student aides during the 
summer term, accounting for the 12% in the "other" 
category on Chart 24a, 

The distribution of Title I personnel was similar in 
FY 1973 and FY 1974. In-service for Title I personnel 
increased in both the FY 1974 summer and regular 
terms over FY 1973, but still showed a decrease from 
summer 1972. (See Chart 25.) 

G. Community Involvement and Local Participation in 
Title I: Charts 26-28, 

The following trends are noted concerning com- 
munity involvement and local participation in Title I: 

1. Parent membership In Title I Parent Councils 
decreased 8% between FY 1973 and FY 1974 in 
regular term and increased 3% summer term. Member- 
ship of teachers and other increased 2%, with the 
percentage of members from school administration 
increasing in both the summer term and in the regular 
term, (See Chart 26.) 

2. The major areas of instructional emphasis con- 
tinue to be reading, math and language arts. In the 
regular term, enrollment of participating public school 
students in these areas increased from 76% in FY 1972 
to 81% in FY 1973, and 86% in FY 1974. Enrollment 
in the summer term continued to decline in these areas, 
however, from almost 100% in FY 1972 to 73% in FY 
1973, and 71% in FY 1974. Instead, the number of 
students enrolled in math more than tripled. 

3. The percent of districts that report they have 
changed or altered the regular term instructional 
program as a result of regular term Title I projects 
dramatically increased from 49% in FY 1972 to 60% in 
FY 1973 and dropped to 51% in FY 1974. The impact 
of summer term Title I projects on the regular term 
instructional program continued the trend with 
reported changes rising from 21% in FY 1972 to 61% 
in FY 1973 and dropping to 45% in FY 1974. (See 
Chart 27.) 

4. The number of LEA's absorbing Title I program 
costs into their local budgets, freeing Title I funds for 
new programs, ir^creased 8% in the regular term, from 
10% in FY 1973 to 18% in FY 1974. The summer term 
showed a decrease of 12%, from 18 to 6%. (See Chart 
28,) 

H. Summary: Trends. 



regular term, enrollment of participating public school 
students in these areas increased from 76% in FY 1972 
to 81% in FY 1973. and 86% in FY 1974, Enrollment 
in the summer term continued to decline in these areas, 
however, from almost 100% in FY 1972 to 73% in FY 
1973, and 71% in FY 1974, Instead, the number of 
students enrolled in math more than tripled. 

3. Support services continue to be concentrated in 
the major areas of transportation, guidance counseling, 
social work, food services and health services. 

4. Instruction continues to account for the major- 
ity of Oregon's reported Title I expenditures, using 
85% of FY 1974 funds compared to 80% of FY 1973 
funds, and 69% in FY 1972. In both regular and 
summer terms, reading and language arts and math 
instruction account for over 70% of instructional 
expenditures, 

5. Less Title I money was spent on support services 
in FY 1974 than in previous years. Support service 
expenditures are primarily for social work and guid- 
ance counseling in the regular term and for transporta- 
tion, food, and guidance counseling in the summer 
term. 

6. The majority of Title I personnel for the regular 
term continues to be teacher aides, followed by 
elementary teachers. Teacher aides as a percent of total 
personnel increased substantially in the regular term, 
from 40% in FY 1972 to 50% in FY 1973, and 
remained at nearly 50% for FY 1974. 

7. Parent membership in Parent Councils increased 
from FY 1972 to FY 1973, and decreased in FY 1974, 

8. Dissemination of Title I Information continues 
to be primarily through bulletins, newsletters, and 
newspapers. 

9. Teacher and teacher aide in-service increased in 
the regular term and in the summer term. 

10. Districts reporting changes in the regular 
instructional program as a result of regular term Title I 
projects decreased 9% compared to FY 1973; changes 
as a result of summer term Title I projects decreased 
15% compared to FY 1972, 

11. LEA's absorbing Title I costs into their local 
budgets increased 8% in the regular term and decreased 
13% in the summer term from FY 1973 to FY 1974. 



1, Oregon Title I programs predominantly enroll 
students in the primary grades, with peak enrollment in 
the first four grades. 

2. The major areas of instructional emphasis con- ^ 
tinue to be reading, math and language arts. In the <-) 
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RESULTS AND COf^SCLUSIONS 



District Participation in Title I, ESEA 

Districts not using Title I Funds 
Results: 

1. Fifty-three school districts did not use FY 1974 
Title I money. This is 15 districts more than the 
38 districts that did not participate in FY 1973. 

2. Nearly half the FY 1974 nonparticipating dis- 
tricts had allocations amounting from $2,000 to 
over $5,000. Last year nearly half the nonpartici- 
pating districts had allocations of less than $500. 

Conclusions: 

Informal surveys of nonparticipating districts reveal the 
following reasons that they did not apply for their 
Title I allocations: 

1. Two districts indicate that it is against the 
philosophy of their school board and staff to list 
and identify target schools and children having 
trouble in school. 

2. Six districts said they had no one willing and 
knowledgeable to do the required paper work. 
(These six formed a cooperative project for FY 
1975.) 

3. Four districts indicated there was not enough 
money for them to bother making application 
for funds. 

Selection of Student Participants 

Result: 

Pretest scores of Title I students indicate that some 
are not below grade level achievement in the 
instructional area of the project. 

Conclusion: 

Project personnel must design instructional pro- 
grams thai remedy the assessed needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged students in the dis- 
trict's target schools. Title I guidelines call for: 
assessment of student needs; programs and perform- 
ance objectives designed to meet these needs; and an 
evaluation that determines whether or not these 
needs are met. Guidelines also specify that educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students be placed on a 
priority list with those served first being those who 
have the greatest need. 



Answering the following questions may help project 
personnel to improve program planning: 

1. Is the needs assessment accurate and up to date? 

2. Are performance objectives keyed to the need? 
Or to the vehicle to reach the need? Or to both? 

3. Do project*7 serve students with the most severe 
educational needs as a top priority? 

District Performance Objectives 

Result: 

An analysis of district performance objectives indi- 
cates that students are usually expected to demon- 
strate achievement on a test rather than through the 
perfornriance of specific skills or behaviors in actual 
situations. 

Conclusion: 

Written tests are used because federal Title I 
legislation requires standardized test scores to 
measure achievenrient. Districts should consider 
supplementing these tests with performance indi- 
cators of task and/or skill competency. These 
performance indicators may show student progress 
more effectively and provide more specific infor- ^ ^ 
tion for program planning and design. While per- 
formance objectives must continue to be written in 
measurable terms, achievement tests alone may not 
measure student growth accurately, since the dis- 
advantaged student population do not usually per- 
form well on standardized tests. 

Result: 

Analysis of district performance objectives also 
shows that the majority of Title I students achieved 
the objectives at a 100% success level in both regular 
and summer terms. They succeeded most dramat- 
ically in the summer term, especially in the areas of 
language arts, cultural enrichment, attitudes, and 
basic skills. The language arts summer success is 
contrasted to regular for a success of 29% with 51% 
achieving at average, rather than high, rates. 

Conclusion: 

Student success in achieving district performance 
objectives could be measured more accurately if a 
better selection of instruments were available, and if 
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assessed needs, student selection and performance 
objectives were consistent with each other. 

Needs Assessment and Project Focus 
Result: 

Some districts mistakenly submit needs as their 
performance objectives; further, these assessed 
needs often focus on district rather than student 
needs. The following LEA project statements may 
reflect school rather than student needs: 

1. Need for cooperation anr' understanding by 
teachers and parents of educationally disadvan- 
taged students. 

2. Need for success in first and second grade 
classroom performance in the basic skill areas. 

3. Need for individualized instruction to improve 
classroom productivity. 

4. Need for early diagnosis and remediation of basic 
skill deficiencies. 

Conclusion: 

State Title I guidelines specify student educational 
need as the primary concern of Title I projects. 
Although school needs are integral to the delivery of 
services to students, direct help to students in their 
area of need is the special emphasis of Title I. 

instruction 

Result: 

The trend seems to be toward a concentration of 
effort on reading instruction. 

Conclusion: 

Reading achievement is assessed as a primary educa- 
tional need in the nation and may certainly be the 
primary need in Oregon. However, some Oregon 
districts have begun to find that needs assessments 
reveal math skills as a primary need and are 
developing math projects to meet this need. This 
reinforces the Title I guideline which calls for 
regular student needs assessments to provide infor- 
mation for project design and instructional program 
planning. 

Cognitive and Affective Gain 

Results: 

The subsamples with student achievement data are 
too small to use for generalizations or predictions. 
There are some indications, however, that the areas 
of cognitive and affective gain should be noted for 
further investigation. 
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The small subsamples indicate that Title I students 
make cognitive gains of 1 to 1.3 months in grade 
level achievement for each month of instruction (as 
measured by standardized tests). 

Affective gains are difficult to measure. Anecdotal 
and observation data indicate positive growth in 
affective areas. However, student attendance records 
and testing instruments do not report student gains 
in affective areas— either in self-concept or in atti- 
tude toward school. 

Conclusion: 

Success in school is an assessed need in most Title 1 
projects because it is directly related to cognitive 
and affective gains. Continued attention must be 
given to designing projects which not only reme- 
diate skills but provide learning environments which 
stimulate positive feelings and attitudes. 

Result: 

Summer term Title I students show an average gain 
in grade level achievement of 2.5 months per month 
of instruction, while regular term students show an 
average gain of 1.5 months per month of instruc- 
tion. 

Conclusion: 

1. Summer programs may provide more concen- 
trated instruction during a school day; the 
scheduled activities of a regular school day 
prevent concentration of time on a specific topic. 

2. Summer instructional programs tend to be clus- 
tered around a central theme more often than 
regular term programs. 

3. Summer programs encourage more informal rela- 
tionships among children and teachers, possibly 
providing a better learning atmosphere. 

4. Summer classes are smaller and schedule more 
field trips, summer camps and other high interest 
activities. 

5. Standardized tests are not validated over the 
short time span of a summer program; therefore, 
the higher rate of achievement gain could be a 
function of testing at too short an interval. 

Result: 

In nearly all instances children performed according 
to their estimated ability potentials. 

Conclusion: 

Ability potentials are estimated by teachers, using 
observation, report cards and achievement data. The 
results may indicate that the "Law of Expectation" 
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could be in operation. Diagnosis of skid needs may 
be a more specific and reliable indication of student 
need than estimates of student potential, and more 
effective in program planning. 

Parent Participation 

Result: 

The total participation of parents on Parent 
Councils increased in FY 1973 to an average of 70% 
in the regular term and 61% in the summer term, 
compared to 62% and 54% in FY 1972. 

Note: 

State Title I guidelines mandate a high percentage of 
parent membership, specifying that "more than a 
simple majority" of Title I Parent Councils be 
parents. Guidelines also specify that Parent Council 
members be involved in all levels of needs assess* 
ment, project planning, visitation, and evaluation. 

State Educational Objectives 

Result: 

Title I projects, in serving assessed needs of stu- 
dents, also attend to instructional priorities of the 
Oregon Board of Education and the educational 
objectives of the Division of Compensatory Educa- 
tion. 

Conclusion: 

1. Many Oregon Board of Education priorities and 
Compensatory Education objectives are relevant 
to the assessed needs of school districts. 

2. Title I projects are part of a well-conceived 
educational system that attempts to make equal 
educational opportunity available to all students. 
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PLANS AND PROGRESS 



FY 1973 
Plans for Future Action 

L Continue exercising greater vigilance in review of 
project applications. 

a. Implement the "Dignity and Worth Planning 
Statement," 

b. Describe hiring procedures giving preferential 
treatment to the employment of aides from 
target families. 



c. Continue and increase staffing of larger project 
approvals. 

2. Continue tightening the feedback loop for: 

a. Project evaluations and audits. 

b. Monitoring reports. 

3, Collect data on results of the new FY 1974 
monitoring techniques. 

a. Develop a systematic schedule for monitoring 
projects. 



b. Improve the team concept for monitoring 
projects. 

c. Continue work with lED s in monitoring 
projects. 

4, Provide in-service to districts on a regular basis 
concerning; 

a. Title I basic information 

(1) Target area selection. 

(2) Needs assessment, 
(^i — ^.^Financial reporting, 

4) 'Comparability reporting. 

b. Community Involvement 

c. "Dignity and Worth Planning Statement," 

5. Improve management of classroom learning 
programs. 

a. Develop criteria for good learning programs for 
disadvantaged children. 

b. Use district resources; e.g.. staff and finances, to 
develop the best possible program. ^ 
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FY 1974 

Progress 



a. Implement at ODE level with S.ate Staff In-service 
Workshops, March 1974, 

b. Recommendation passed by State Board June 29, 
1973, notifying school districts that in all 
compensatory education programs provision must 
be made for active family participation and 
involvement in the program. 

c. Office staffing of projects was conducted as the 
need arose. 



a. Required project evaluations completed prior to 
approval of new project. 

b. Monitoring reports were written and sent to the 
monitored districts. 



a. A systematic schedule for monitoring was 
implemented as a part of the "Metro" and "lED" 
plans; however, technical assistance needs became 
top priority for the office staff, 

b. The team monitoring concept was continued during. 
FY 74. 

c. I EDs began monitoring. 



a. Basic Title I information was presented at two 
ctalswide workshops. Workshop evaluations showed 
a majority of positive comment and requested more 
workshops. 

In addition to the topics listed below, evaluation 
was a prime topic at the workshops, 

b. Stressed at all Title I meetings, workshops, etc. 

c. Not accomplished. 



a. Not accomplished. 



b. Not accomolished. 
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OREGON BOARD OF EDUCATION 
942 LanciMter Drrve NE 
Salem. Oregon 97310 



APPENDIX 1 



Compensatory Education 
Titlft I. ESEA 



PART B: MEASUREMENT OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES 
First Objective 

1 A Restate each poMorniance otijective m p«r your appliution: include criteria tor meaturement. 



Title I. ESEA Evefuetpon Report 



PART a: IDENTIFICATION 

t. Njme and Position of Person Comoletrng thr R».»port 

2. School Dulncl NaTJC, No , jrx} Atj(jr»rss ... 

3. County 

4 Proiect Title 



IB No. of 
Childrun 

.. ^ Fully jch»eved the ex(jocta|ion Js stated ir) obiccttve. { 1CX)%) 
,. Achi*»ved 75 99% oMhe ex poctiition js stated in the objective. (7&99%> 
. Achieved less ihjn 75% ol the expectjuon js stJtwJ m the objfctivc. ( 75% ) 
Total 

1C Check; Thp meijsurvmt'nt rtdt.i is rejiortwl m itemlsl [ ]2 A, ■ |2 B. f^j^Cof 
this f ejwri. 



1 D Mjke J stJtfnujnt r»?ldtiv*? u» .ichirverTii'Mi or t\or> .K'niNernvnt ol th»«stat«l ob|ective. 
(How do you dnjly/f the rifsults'l 



5. State Project Numtwr . 



6. School Term Retx)rt»Hl A Ri.-<jiil.ir C^r-l', B 
III both summer jnd r».»<]uljr. Si»br?>it u'\utMf f«'iio't^ ' 

7. Wai It J Coop<f Jtive Pr(j,crt;t' Vrs Nn 
Number of Distr-cts m Cooc-'idtrwi- Prolan 



aT581?3l6 Rev 4 72 



pa::" L, MEASUREMENT OH MAJOR OBJECTIVES PARTS: ME^SUKEMENT OF MAJOR oaiECTIVES 

5*;o/id Obj*<tivo Third Obiectrve 

t A R«rate ejch t>erformdnc<» obieci.ve .ii oer vo •ui.l.cjt,a- .'Klud.,' t;r.„-f ... lor iT,eHSiirf..ftu.„t. 1 A Restati? e.xh ni'rformjn-.f ot,j.«tivff as t)ef your n{»pl.Cdt<on. include cr.tf^rla fof measurement. 



t-B Hn. ol 
ChilrtT*n 

Fully *;h.i.v<"fl thi? <!«j)#'cr3Jton 2s st.itfd rn rh, '-nt^tiviv 1 100S» 

... - . ArhieveO 7!.V}i9'-v o< the »?Kti«lJtion js ^liWi m !h»' nbinctivfr (71; 99'\) 

_ .. Achiev*^ Iffss than 75'^-, of th<; Tunfttatiun .i;. stati' « in thi- ohjin iivc ( ?b \ ) 

... Tot?J 

1C Checl Tht rTieasuf»Tn#fnt iJi.' • IS rerioitMj '1 iti-mts ■ 2 A, 12 B, ! ]?CcjI 
this report. " ' " 

t-D MahC statement frt.'tiwP to ,M:h)»rver'..-.| or iv>'- ■».;n(.-vfm»?nt ol thi' stateiJ oh|"t frv<'. 
(How do you andly/i' rhe faults-) 



1 B No. of 
Chililrrrn 

Fully jjchipvp.j th»! es(ji»ctation stated m the objective. (100%! 
.. Achif^ptJ 75 P9% of the exfifClation « stated in rhp ob|frctiv»' 175 99**0! 
. Achieved less (han 75'V! ol th** ex|)ect»it(on as statiKJ m thr? ob|(!Ctive. 175% ) 
Total 

I C Chtvk Tne mpasurerripnt data is reportwl in itwrilil I |2A [ 128 I l2Col 
th.srenc t I . .. 1 . I .. J 



I D Make a statemi-ot relative to ,ichiev**men| or non achipvf-ment ol the it<ited oh|»«ctive 
(How do you analy/e the nniilts^) 
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Ittm 2-A Standard 12 ed achievement teit icorei used to determine project r nultt. 

Form 

Name of Pre-test ... 



Name of Post test 

ft) (?) 



; List (he child T Actudl i 
j By NafTW or Grade | 
I Code Number j |.«yd ' 

I r r 



Indicate Student 
Potential 
(Circle One) 



LA 
LA 
LA 
LA 
LA 
LA 



LA 
LA 
LA 



LA 
LA 



HA 
HA 



Form 



Pre 
Test 

Score 



Post f 

Tl'SI 

Scofi; 



J6|_ 

Oiffer«nci'l 
in Score 



L . 

(If additional forms ar<> iKt«d«l. pleju.* f«iufSt troni ttu> Stjti' Titl»? I oHiw I 



Item 2B StafKJardi/ed imtrumenti other than achievement tests used for objective evidence 
of project rwultt. 



Name o( Pre^teit 



Form Date 



Name of Post test . 



Form Date 



<1| 

i List tlu* Child 
i Name or Code 
' Numt)ef 



121 

PrV 1 

Test I 

Scores 1^ 



<3> 
Post 
Test 
Scores 



(4> 

Diffc'rence 
tn Scores 



II Jdditionji forms ari» nettied. r«Juost from the State Title 1 Office.) 



Item 2 C Othw tvfx?s of ifvulrfncp or mdicatOfS of oroiect results. 



PART C: STATISTICAL iNFORf^ATION 

Item 1 A Undu[)licated number of children by grade l<?vels pdrlicipating in the project. 



(1) 



(21 



(1) 



(2) 



1 ' 
j 

Gr.xJe Level 


No. of Public 
School Children 
Participating 




Grade Level 


No. of PubHc 
School Children 
Participating 


'■ PreK 






Grade 7 




i Kindergarten 






Grade B 




1 Grade 1 






Grade 9 




' Grade 2 




; Grade 10 




Grade 3 






I 

Grade 1 1 i 

1 




Grade 4 ; 




|Gr3de12 | 




Grade 5 ; 






Total 1 

... i 




Grade 6 \ 











I ti.'m 1 B The number of vveeks the project actually o()^ated. 

H^m 1 C Ex(>encJiture for pdrrnt involvements . . 

No. of parent participants 




Gl 
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Itifm 1 0 Expendiltire for m service for Title I staff S 
No. of Title I Slaff provided in yrrvice 

Item 1 C Expenditures from txiJget .iccount lin<> items * 

100 800 
600 1200 
700 



•DO NOT INCLUOE LINE ITEMS FROM SERIES 200, 300. 400. 500, 900. and 1000. These 
line Items ar< to be distributed appropriately m Item 1G page 8 and/or '19m ID page 10. 



It*m 1-F Numbtr end CUoiticaijon of Penonnet Employed with Title I Funds 

Number of Personnel 



Typ. 

of 

Ptnonnel 



Teed) 109- Prek i ndergenen 
Teechino- Kindergarten 
Teechino- E Icmcntary 
Teach ing- Secondary 
Teechin9-Handicappcd Children 



Teacher Aides 
Librarian 
Litxjrian Aide 
Supervision 



Counseling 



T 



ft) 

Total 



FTE' 



Psychologist 

Testing 

Social Work 

Attendance 

Nurse 

Physician 

Dentist 

Denial Hygienist 
Clerical 

•Other (Specify) 



' Bui driver, cook, consultant, community age^t. graphic artijl. etc. 
••Refer to Cuidthntt »nd InttrucVont for Tttit I. ESEA 



\\\ 



\ I i 



M M 

i r ' i 



i ; M ! : 



1 'III 
i •'.^.- -h ...... 1 



5^'M 



I i M ' 



. 1 ; ; j I ■ M : !; 



• M 



ill 



4 



iili 



•IS 

inisoirNjooioi 



_|... 



if i 



> S' c p ' Vlr 



PART D: 
Item I A 



SELECTED INFORMATION FOR NONPUBLIC SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 
Complete only for pdrticipaTinq itudentt from nonpublic ichools. 



S 2 B! 

^ 1 S 



..I' 



t ! 

i j 





Participatirig 


— r - ■* 
: Regular 


Grade 


No. of 


\ School 


Level 


Students 


1 Ddy 






Kind. 






-y- - 




i. " ■ 


3 




i -• - 




















7 


















1 






Totals j 







Before 
School 



13). „ 

TIME OF DAY 



- — I- 




I ! 



Item I B Enter the number of nonpubUc school studenti participating in programs located on: 
Public school groiinds only _ , 



Nonpublic school grounds only 

Both public and nonpublic school grourxJs 

Other than pijblic or nonpublic school grounds 




Were nonpublic school personnel involved m program planntr>g and rrporting> 
^ Yes No If no, explain , .... 
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Si 

Pi 

I; 



lir' 



Hi 



D uiui lu u> uj u.:X 



Ifij 



18 O iJ) £ O 



; 6 3 « 

I ri<w u 



0 



PARTE: PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 



PARTF: LOCAL CONTRIBUTION 



Item \ Communtly involvement 

Item lA Report the numeric^ll comfOJition ol the local parent ami commumtv Dljnning corn 
mittee dnd date of committer mn^imyi tiy entering the nu(iil>«.>r of (i;irtici|)tinii Ut^hind 
ejch category 



Pjrt»nls 

Tejchrts 

Administrjiori 

Hem IB How effective w«is tlu.' coniniitti'i>' 



Othif {Six'cilyl 



Item 1A If your LEA augmented your Title I program directly by providing funds in an cffoa 
to concentrate the program on selected students, indicate the amount to the nearest 
dolldr S , _ .. 



Ut'tn t B The expenditure of LEA funds wos for: |cht>ck thojc tliat diiply) 

Saljnes . Olhi?r (SfXHrify) , 

Teaching Materijis . ,. - - . . . 

Fixed Chartjps 

Equitinwnt for Instruction .. 



Item 2 In serviLf 

Ittftn 7 A DiiJ your p»o<K.ifii h.ive «i te«ichiT It-jchfi <»iiln in vrvici- 
Ye* ... . No 



Item 2 LEA chjnyii 

Item 2 A As J result ol your Title I progroni has the LEA changed or jIturiMJ its rt.'guljr instruc 
tionji progriim? 



n the jnswcr is yes. please exphin. 



Hem 2 B If vOur jnsvM*r was yes, (k^trit*- in .i slmrt st.tti'mi.'nt 



Item 2 C Att.icfi Jny mj|i»ndl yoo fn(gt\t hjv»» lo luitfu-r fx(»ljir» your l»'.n:tit'i tiMChi-r .i«|e 



Item 2 B Hjs the LEA locdl Ixidget ahsorbed Iht- costs of pjrt or .iH thu Titlt- I program, 

thereby ri!le.isitig tht* Titlf? I funds to.lK- uw<tl for d diffcrt- nj pf o<}r<im for tht- fiscal 
yi.Mr fi.'Dorjed^ _ Ym No If thi- answer rs y(!S, pleju- fxpldin. 



Item 3 0)SS(.>min.)tion 

Item 3 A Wh.tt rnftho<l(sJ of diiw'min.itmg iiiiurmjtiun jpout the Titlf I Droj.-tt w.is usf.-tP 



Relate jny humdn tntcfpst stones or mcideots inyolv^l m your Titfu I pre 'H t which 
niigtit indicate perct-ptudl jnd'or hetidvioral changes rrwilting from pro|»!Cl .JCtiyitiev 
lUvr jddittonat p^tges if nt-eded ) 



Item 3-B Attdch jny ex jmpltfs of inform jnon disscmindtKin you h.ive uSfd 
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APPENDIX 11 
A Taxonomy of Oregon Basic Education-Second Draft 
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APPENDIX II 

A Taxonomy of Oregon Basic Education-Second Draft 



PERSONAL 0 
BAt 



LANGUAGE ARTS &/OR 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



"I r 



COMPUTATtOIMAL & ANALYTIC SKILLS 



SCIENTIF 



EKLC 



ti. 



Ill 



Listcning-Talking-Perceiving 


1. 


Classification 


V. 


Principles of Mathematics 




Empto 


A. Ldiigii.igu Systems 




A. Gioirping by vdiious chdi iicroi istic 




A, Numerical 




A. PrgI 


1. VdruJljcs & Bilingudlisni 




B. Cuiiipdiing 




1, Pjtte.'f n. 




1. U 


2. Us»;$ 




C. Oiduriiig 




2 CornmutJlive, A^socta'e. Di.^lMhij»t»/i; laws 




2. P 


3. Communicdtion scfise 


II. 


Basic Operations 




3. Rtites for divi'.tbilit ,• 




3. P 


B. Motor & Concfptujl Skills 




A. Eslimalion 




4. Alyofithms 




I) 


1. Orjl Language 




B. Nurnbefs 




5. Probability 




P 


2. Silent Ldnguiige Skills 




1. Integers 




B. Alcjebraic 




B. Vdii 


ti. Thinking, Logic Rccisonintj 




2. Ratiuritil 




C. Geomeli ic 




t It 


1). 1 M tr o° perscjn jj CorTif7iuniCtition 




3. Irrdtiondl 




D. Lufjical thought (>roress(::. 




2, R 


Listening 




4. Complex 




tr. Stfi.;i. lures 




3. C 


A. Andly/L' Verb.il CoiTiiinit>)caHijf? 




C. Of)f:riitiun'j 




1. Otlii.-r nuilhi:fiiJltiM< i-vstfi' 




C. Dau 


B. Sv'^lhesi/e 




1 Add 




2 NoruiecirTMl b.isi.". 




1. p 


("^ H li ll 1 1 ,1 f 11 




2. SubtrdCt 


VI. 


Measurements 




2. C 


D. Redct to \/i?rt)dl Ci xiifim f iiCiit Kjn 




3. Multiply 




A. EstiriiatiDn 




3 li 


1. Problem l^olvmg 




4. Divide 




B Spac*' 




D. Moc 


2. Decision Mdking 




B. ExpontMitiation 




1. L iiear 




1. Pi 


3. Ap|)hcdtion 




6 Roots 




2 Ari-a 




2. S 


Speaking 


Ill 


Problem Solving 




a If'sSelL.tinn^ 




E, Use 


A. Developnienul Speech 




A. IcJiMitify and vefbdii/e prol^ltrrrv. 




h. l.iiKjrtims 




1. C 


B. Speech Therdpy 




B. Analyze 




3. Voluir>e 




r. use 


C. Informdl Dtscussiofi 




C. Estimate 




C. Time 




Insti 


D. Public Speaking 




D. DevKiiig solution strjteyu.'s 




D Measunr^g mstrufnents 




1. W 


E. Debdte 




E. Evdludtion dnd vdltdation 


VII 


Computational and Programmable Devices 




2. E 


Reading* 


IV. 


Symbolic Representation 




A. Projjruni'iniuj Ofji.T.jf .orial ditjur i duns 


II, 


Establi! 


A. Word Alldck Skills 




A, Numerals 




B [)ata Processing 




A. Scie 


B. Vocabulary 




B Sets 




C. I nvestigating rTUjthvm.itics th<ou(jh the calculafur 




B. The( 


C. Comprehension 8* Andlysis 




C. Operation'; 




D Usi.' of calcuhiling tuuls 




C. Prin< 


D. Speed 




D. Number seriti.'fu:es 




1. Abacus 


III. 


Interac 


Composition &/or Writing 








2. P,:pe* in nil t:oinpulei 




Quality 


A- Penmanship 








Sexten! 




A. Eval 



B. Spelling (encodirig) 

C. Cieairve Wnlmg 

•Type of 
Reading Program 

1 Developmental 

2 -Corrective 
3- Remedial 

4 - Enjoyment 



4, C*ali:iildtor 

5. Computer 



in 



sc 





11. 

SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY &/0R 
CITIZENSHIP 









Its I 

B. Exar 
pers 
infoi 

C. Valu 
as oi 
and 



REPRESENTATIVE 

GOVERNMENT 

CITIZENSHIP 

I. Community 

II. State 

III. Nation 



1 r 



B. Hunt 6/5/73 



INTERACTION 

WITH ENVIRONMENT 

I. Human Environment 

A Cultuial Enr i<:liinent 
I. Majniiiv CultUM. 
?. Mitu)"ty Ciiiriiir'. 
3 Fni- Arts 

B Atfiludf's 

C B»^haviOt 

II. Natural Environment 
A , Awat etufSs 

B Pollijfinn 

C C<-^nsrtvaTl()n 



STREETS & 
HIGHWAYS 

I. Rights 

M. Responsibilities 

III. Skills 



CONSUMER 

I Goods 
II. Services 



CAREEf 

I. Awa 

II. Appi 

III. Awa 

IV. Resp 
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VELOPMENT&/OR 
IC SKILLS 



IC& TECHNOLOGICAL PROCESSES 

ing Process in Scientific Inquiry 
M'fn Solving 
entifying 

oWem Sfflvtng S:«.i:t(jMV. 
escript'vi' ^i'?(i«^".«M»tjf ^ xv. foi -joIvkk; 
oblen>s, scMiM)i.irit:s. Itow rtMirs. . oin 
ler progijjns 
ablcs 

tentifiCiiiKwi 

elattOii!vlii(i«,, (jr.iph- . • ' '. .-ir 
ontfol 
Tredtait'fW 

dssrfy 

els Used For 
edii fion 
mulJtron 

Df FeedUick SyUrcr*'. .n 

intioUing f'jl jikI Mfnut.itfd s/sifms 

f Tools of Te<.;fj(K)l<iqv ^ !>''i-"ftif .(. 
umentation 

chdnicj] 

ctroniC 
)h a Knowledge Ojse 
itflic Assumption-, 
)rre5 

;iples. Idws & f jci*, 
tion of Science, Technology & 
of Life 

uaie piesetit & pf t)t)os».'(J jclivity 
ienco & tfchnoltr.jv m tt'UTv, of 
npdct on the fjujl.i v <jf Itft* 
nifie scit.'f>tifu: as'.untittHj'n tn th*.- 
aectivc of histoid .ii & tutrt.'nt 
mation 

e scientific knowlfckv j"0 int-rhodol, jy 
le iTiearis of solvtnq ot'f'.f>fKil coi.sufTiff 
social p.oblems 



HEALTHY MIND & BODY 



M.?ntal Health 

i\ Itld.VKlu.ll 

I Sei' A(:tu.jli/,.j[u)i( 

h. Viiku? Sv'»ti'"i 
c. Decision M.ikifuj 
(J ProhltMTi Solving 
L' Cciping Tt.'chnuiuus 

'? Intr jpetsdd.il Skills 
d CoiniTuiniCdtion 
I) B(.'fiiiviors 
H Corninnnify 

1 I nfri pi.TSon.jl Skills 
.1 CufTUTiuniCJlion 
P. lit'li.ivior'i 
PhnjIiit'C Society 
J Cullurf; 



Physical Health & Skills 

A. Individudl 

1. Self ActiKili/dtton 
J. Growth «< D^ivelopinerit 
b Pufson.il Cdre 

c. Fitfiess 

1 . Nutrition 

2. Biological 

3. Neufomusculdi 

d. Skills 

2. Body Skills 
.1. Movurnent 

h. Psycliornotoi 

c. Control 

3. Gdint's & Sfjoits 

d. IndividudI 
U. DudI 

»•.. Tedin 
li Recrcdtiondl 
t:. Lif(.'tilT)t' 
B. ConuTUirnly 
1. DjSimsl* 

.1, CoiTimuniCdhle 
1). NoncorniTuinKMhlt? 
c. Congenttdl 
2 Piohk-iTis of Al)ust' 
fi. Drugs 
h, Alcohcjl 
c. Food 
d Other 



CAREER EDUCATION 



J AWARENESS 

'cness of Self 

f.ciaticn of Work 

erf?«i': "f Occupations 

5Ct f".' Occi'pational Choices 



LIFE-LONG LEARNER 



L 



CAREER EXPLORATION 

I . Career Orientation 

II. Work Interest "hands on experience" 

III. Occupational Classifications & Clusters 

tV. Eletnents of Occupational Decision Making 
V. Tentative Career Choices 
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Human Nature 

A. Cornrnondlities 

B. Differi.Mices 

C. Digr)ity dnd Worth 

II. Inter- & Intra Personal Skills 

A. Communicdtiuri 

B. Behaviors 

III. Learning to Learn 

A. Alterndtive Ledrning Techniques 

B. Fdct Finding 

IV. The Helping Relationship 

A Helping 

B. Lt'ddership 

C. Follovvership 

v. Self-Actualization 

A. Awareness 

B. Vdluinq 

VI. Aesthetics 

A. Awdrt'fu.'js 

B. Exploration 

C. Experience;, 

D. Skills 

E. Altitudes 

F. Values 
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OCCUPATIONAL 
PREPARATION 

I. Skills Development 

II. School Experience & Career Goals 

III. Occupational Classifications & Clusters 

IV. Attitudes and Job Success 

V. Work Experience 



OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 

I. Specific Occupational Knowledge 

II. Employer-Employee Relationships 

III. Retraining &/or New Directions 



ERIC 



Ch M dd.iptfMl from the New Minimum State Requirements for 
school yiculo.ilitjii .idupied by thi; Oregon Bodrd of Education 
Sefitemher 22. 1972. 
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APPENDIX III 
County and Statewide Expenditures 



EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS SERVED AND 
COSTS PER STUDENT 



Regular Term Summer Term 
Public school enrollment S 25,942 S 8,356 

Nonpublic school enrollment 615 288 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT in Title I Projects S 26,557 S 8,644 

Total Costs 58,559,913 5817,124 

Cost per Student 5322.32 594.53 
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RECONCILIATION OF EXPENDITURES 



Expenditures Projected from Sample Compared to Federal Funds 
Approved for Project Expenditure* 



A. 



Expenditures Reported by LEAson the 
Evaluation Instrument 



Federal Funds Approved for Project 
Expenditure 



Regular term 



$8,559,913 



Summer term 



S 817,124 



TOTAL 



$9,377,037 



TOTAL 



$9,513,712 



*Expenditures for projects in neglected and delinquent institutions are not included. 
The discrepancy between Columns A and B reflects: 

1. Column A figures were projected from the stratified, random sample used in compiling 
the data for this report. 

2. Column B figures do not reflect internal carryover of unexpended funds. 

3. Column B figures are funds approved for expenditure; some of these funds were not 



spent. 



u8 
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COMPI LATION OF STATEWIDE TITLE I 
BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
as Reported by LEAs* 
FY 1974 



Expenditure Accounts 



Regular School Year 
Dollars % 



Summer Programs 



Dollars 



100 


Indirect Costs 


S 


69,998 


.81 


S 


18,193 


2.22 


200 


Instruction 


57,332,760 


85.6 


s 


614,436 


75.19 


JUU 


Attendance Services 


S 


1,300 


.C 


$ 


884 


.10 


400 


Health Services 


s 


189,688 


2.21 


$ 


17,596 


2.15 


500 


Pupil Transportation 


s 


26,990 


.31 


s 


22,656 


2.77 


600 


Operation of Plant 


s 


30,726 


.35 


s 


10,100 


1.23 


700 


Maintenance of Plant 


$ 


913 


trace 


s 


3,528 


.43 


800 


Fixed Charges 


s 


597,542 


6.98 


s 


85,073 


10.41 


900 


Food Services 


s 


45,916 


.53 


s 


3,469 


.42 


1000 


Student Body 
Activities 














1100 


Community Services 


s 


167,500 


1.95 


s 


26,453 


3.23 


1200 


Equipment 


s 


96,850 


1.13 


s 


14,736 


1.80 




TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED 


$8,559,913 


99.95 


$ 


817,124 


99.95 



*Statewide totals were projected from the stratified, random sir: e used in compiling the data for 
this report. The expenditures are those reported in the evaluatio.: instrument and do not reflect 
audited figures. They are only indicative of areas of major expenditures relative to the desire of 
LEAs to conduct special programs for the educationally disadvantaged child. 
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Selected Data Pertaining to Title I, ESEA, by County, FY 1974 





i 

Total No. 
of LEAs 


Total No. 
of LEAs 
Eligible 

for Title 1 


Total No. 
of LEAs 
Participa- 
ting in Dist 
Coop. 


Maximum Grant 
. (includes FY 73 
carryover) 


Approved for 

Project 
Expenditures 


No. LEAs in 
Cooperative 
Projects 2 


Total No. 
of 

Projects^ 


Baker 


4 


4 


4 


C OC QQO 

«*> ou,ooo 


c cR non 


.n 


A 
H 


R pn tnn 1 

Dell LUI < 


1 9 
1 ^ 


1 9 
1 ^ 


o 
o 


1 1 D't 


Q*? 7 1 R 


1 


7 


\^ IdLK d 1 1 Ids 






4:0 


/ 1 0,UOD 


C7 1 QQC 
0/ 1 ,OOD 


n 

-U- 


OQ 


v> 1 d L bUp 


o 


D 


D 


U 1 ,0 / J 


10/1 CK7 


0 1 
1 


c 
D 


nl 1 1 m hi ;i 


5 


5 


5 


130,312 




■0- 


C 


Coos^ 




\j 


u 




OQA nnq 
^y'*,uuy 


n 

- u- 


c 
D 


Crook 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


70 /IOC 


C7 CC7 
D/ ,0D / 


n 

-U- 


1 
1 


Cur ry 


5 


3 


c 

u 


00, 1 / u 


CO Q99 


0 1 


1 ^ 




A 






1/lC CCQ 

I'lo.ooy 


1 Q/l 0 1 P 

1 s5^,£. 1 D 


n 

-U- 


0 
0 


Douglas^ 


1 a 


1 c 
1 0 


1 1 

1 1 


/lon nP7 


OQQ OQQ 


-U- 


12 


Gill icim 


3 


3 


2 


9 384 


8,691 


-0- 


0 

c. 




u 


u 


u 


29 271 


22 985 


^ 1 


1 

1 


n diney 


1 


1 c 


1 c 

Id 




OQ R04 

^y ,o^^ 


14-1 


0 


Hood R iver 


1 

1 


1 


1 


/17 f^on 


/i7 f^on 


-0- 


1 


Jcick son^ 


1 n 
1 u 


1 n 
1 u 


Q 

y 




H£.\J, 1 


n 


1 1 

1 1 


Jefferson 


jt 

H 






OD,OUO 


on 

OU, ODO 


-0 


2 


Josephine 


2 


2 


2 


one CIO 
oUD,D Iz 


onK d 0 


-0- 


2 


I/' 1 1 m it- It 

Is lamatn 








9in 79R 


zuy , 1 


-0- 


0 


Lake 


-7 


-7 

/ 


/ 


O0,00o 


OC Of^Q 


c 1 
0- 1 


0 


Lane ^ 


ID 


Id 


Id 




QOO 0*3^: 

y^^ ,yoD 


0 1 
0-1 


1 b 


1- 1 ncol n 


1 
1 


1 


1 


100 jnc 


mo '3Rn 
1 uy ,oou 


n 


1 


L inn ^ 




Jo 






00^ coo 
0^4, D^^ 


5-2 


21 


M alheur 


1 K 




Q 

o 


001 000 

^ J 1 


007 n/iR 


-U- 


1 n 
1 U 


1 on 
IVI di 1 Ui 1 








QQR f^(^7 

yyo,OD / 


OQQ ATA 
000, H / H 


7 0 


'31 


O r r OiAi 

ivi urruw 


■j 


1 


1 
1 


00 nan 
^ o,uyu 


1 Q O/l 1 

1 c5,y^ 1 


n 


1 
1 


ivi ui inorn jfi ■ 


1 /I 
1 ^ 


1 A 




0 nc7 cno 


0 SCO 1CC 

^,C>0o, IDO 


■U- 


on 


PnlLr 


o 


c 
0 


A 


1 0*3 /I '3/1 


1 7*3 1 97 


-U- 


A 


^ h o r m a n 
O [ lUl f 1 Id 1 1 


F 


D 


n 

u 


1 '3 /IQP; 


n 

- U- 


n 

- u- 


n 

-u- 


T i llari'iook 


D 


D 


c 
D 


1 C\C^ QC/l 
1 UD,oO'* 


QC ^CC 


n 


c 
D 


\j 1 ! la 11 11 u 


15 


I o 


in 




1 fiPi RR? 

1 DU,000 


n. 


1 0 
1 ^ 


Unioni 


6 


6 


6 


75,951 


64,722 


-0- 


6 


Wallowa 


5 


4 


3 


27,974 


20,560 


-0- 


3 


Wasco 


9 


9 


7 


90,365 


38,437 


-0- 


7 


Washington^ 


13 


13 


12 ! 


515,471 


405,354 


4-1 


14 


Wheeler 


3 


3 


3 


10,596 


6,394 


-0- 


3 


YamhIIll 


9 


9 


9 


360,657 


313,220 


•0- 


10 


Totais 


339 


331 


274 


$11,118,354 


$9,5* 7r:L' 


50-12 


268 



^Includos funds and number of projents in instilbtions for neglected and deljr;"u.-,.ru children. 



2Th^ 'ir ;t figure is the number of LE A's and the second figure is the number of ioperative projects. 

3While 268 projects were approved for funding in FY 1974, 7'} of these projects ran in boih regular and summer 
terms. In analyzing projects in the text, these 71 projects are counted twice because objectives in regular and 5un 
mer term projects are often very different. A total of 343 projects have bee-i evaluated: 226 regular term projects, 
88 summer term projects, and 29 projects in institutions for neglected and cielioqueni children and couperatives. 
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